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THE MISER, AND HIS END. 


There was once a little boy whose name was Thomas. He went to 
school, but the boys did not like him, because he was so very covetous 
—was never willing to share his cake or sweatmeats with his play- 
fellows; till by and by, they called him stingy, selfish, and all those oth- 
er names that are applied to covetous people; but this did him no good ; 
it only made him cross and ugly, so that they all shunned him, and he 
was obliged to play alone. Time passed, and he grew up to be a man. 
His father and mother were dead; he had no kind sister, and his broth- 
ers were far away, but this gave him no trouble, nor caused him the 
least sorrow ; for he had riches. Houses and lands were in his posses- 
sion. Gold, that he had so long coveted, was now his; and he was hap- 
py. He cared not that he was alone in the world, with none to love 
him, so long as he could count over his bags of gold, and call them all 
his own. 

But was it his own? No; ‘twas only lent him for a season, and the 
time was fast approaching, when he must leave it all, and go to his ac- 
count. Had he been a faithful servant, and given into the treasury of 
the Lord? No; he had kept it all, never relieving the wants of the poor, 
or making the needy happy by his kindness. So intent upon this world’s 
goods, the future was forgotten; and an inheritance in that better land 
neglected. Behold him now; death is near, calling him from his dear- 


ly loved treasures; he must go and leave them all behind—and he has, 


no treasures laid up in heaven. How dreadful must be the anguish of 
his soul as he thinks of this, and the solemn truth is forced upon his 
mind. ‘ Thou fool, this:night shall thy soul be required of thee; then 
whose shall those things be, which thou hast provided 2” SARAH. 








Moral ales. | 
ORIGINAL. 


THE GENEROUS GOVERNOR. 


A TALE OF NEW ENGLAND. 
It was during the severe winter of 1630, at a time when the scarcity 











‘ of provisions had occasioned a great deal of suffering among the settlers 


of New England, that a poor family, collecting around their last stick 
of wood, and roasting the few ears of corn that remained, were trying to 
satisfy their hunger. ‘The father, a hard-working man, had spent the 
day toiling to procure meal enough to supply the pressing wants of his 
family; but it was long since any ship from England had brought the 
provisions upon which the infant Colony relied, and he found that his 
neighbors were unable to supply themselves with food, much less could 
they give him enough for his large family. 

And, as the wind whistled about their humble dwelling, a feeling of 
despair took possession of each one of that circle. The mother gazed 
into her husband’s face, to see if there she could read any hope for her- 
self and her little ones; but she turned away from the look of utter 
hopelessness that met her gaze; the children, five in number, nestled 
close to their parents, as they heard the howling of the wolves about their 
log cabin. 

Suddenly, a gleam of hope lightened up the mother’s face, as addres- 
sing her husband, she said, 

“Why can we not apply to our good Governor, at this time of our 
sore distress, he is ever ready to assist the needy, and surely would not 
turn a deaf ear to our complaints ?” 

“Truly, wife,” the husband replied, ‘‘ Charitable as our good Gov- 
ernor Winthrop is, I doubt not he has as many mouths to feed as he 
can well supply ; for the poor are always around his door, and, as I heard 





to-day, he has given so liberally, that his last 
barrel of meal is well nigh emptied.” 

‘It may be so, John, but sure am I that 
rather than see our children starve, our Gov- 
ernor would share his last meal with us. 
It is not for myself, but for my little ones 
that I would have you speak.” And as 
she looked upon her children, a tear glis- 
tened in the mother’s eye. 

** Well, Mary, it shall be as you say. I 
will go to Governor Winthrop this very night, 
and perhaps he can aid us. Do you stay 
here and keep yourself as easy as you can, 
till come back. Remember that the Lord 
has promised to spread a table in the wilder- 
ness for his servants ; and surely he can, if 
he sees best, send us bread for ourselves 
and our children.” With these words, the 
sturdy Puritan sailied out into the driving 
storm. The snow and sleet beat against 
his breast, but he heeded them not, but press- 
ing onward through the drifts, at length 
reached Governor Winthrop’s abode. 

Let us leave him for atime, and return 
to the hungry and fearful ones whom he has 
left alone by the dyingembers. ‘The moth- 
er is endeavoring to cheer the hearts of her 
little ones by pointing them to Him who 
“feeds the ravens when they cry.” But 
her own heart fails her, as an hour passes 
by, and the husband and father returns not. 
The wind howls yet more fearfully, and the 
snow beats into the cracks of their rude 
cabin ; to add to the gloom, the last log is 
at length consumed, and the small rush 
candle gives but little light. But hark! a 
step—the door opens, and covered with 
snow, the father enters, and placing a small 
measure upon the table, says, 

“The Governor has given me the last 
handful of meal in the barrel. May the 
richest blessings of Heaven reward him. 
Truly, God has given usa father in the per- 
son of Gov. Winthrop.” 

“But what is to support himself and his 
family, if the meal is the last in the barrel. 
Surely they must not suffer by reason of 
their charity to us.” 

Never fear, Mary. ‘The good Governor 
assures me that they have other provisions 
in the house for a few days, and, as he said 
to me, I say to you, ‘He who led his ser- 
vants into the wilderness, will not suffer 
them to perish for the lack of food.’ One 
proof of Governor Winthrop’s goodness was 
given while I was there, and truly he de- 
serves the title of ‘ foster-father’ from us 
all. You know, Mary, how our poor neigh- 
bors have suffered. Well, poor Gilson, driv- 
en to despair by hunger and cold, was dis- 
covered to-night, stealing from the Govern- 
or’s wood-pile. Some one informed him of 
it, towhich he repliec, ‘Does he so? I'll 
take a course with him; go call that man 
tome. I'll cure him of stealing.’”’ 

The children of the speaker, expecting 
to hear of some severe punishment inflicted 
upon their poor neighbor, draw closer to 
their father, and look cagerly in his face, 
as he continues— 

“Farmer Gilson was brought to the Gov- 
ernor, while I was there, and his guilty face 
told too plainly of his theft. He dared not 
look in the face of the good Governor, who 
said to him, ‘ Friend it is a severe winter, 
and I fear you are but meanly provided with 
wood ; wherefore, I would have you supply 
yourself at my wood-pile, till this cold sea- 
son be over.’ Then, turning to me, he 
asked if he had not effectually cured this 
man of stealing wood? and added, ‘ Lest 
you should be tempted to do the same thing, 
I beg you, my friend, to use the same pri- 
vilege.’’’ 

When this poor family found that not on- 
ly their wants were supplied, but their fu- 
ture comfort was provided for, they were too 
grateful to express their thanks in words ; 
but, as the father commended himself, his 
wife and his children to the care of God, he 
thanked him for “present mercies,” and 





‘lady being here on a visit. 





—— 


begged that they might trust him for the future. As they 
rose from their knees, though the storm raged, and the 
wind blew as fiercely as before,every heart, even the young- 
est, felt sure that God would provide for them. 

When the next morning rose bright and clear, a glad 
sight awaited the inhabitants of Boston. A large ship in 
full sail was seen entering the harbor, and soon Governor 
Winthrop and the inhabitants of Boston, had the unspeak- 
able pleasure of welcoming friends from England, who 
had come to join their fortunes, and had brought a ship 
laden with provisions to supply their wants. 

Among all the families made happy by this glad news, 
none were more so than those whose wants had been sup- 
plied by the generous Governor, on the previous night; 
and, in their abundance, they forgot not to thank him 
who had helped them at the time of their greatest need. 
Surely that good man had no reason to regret his charity, 
and his trust in Heaven. W. D. 








Narrative. 








ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


About twelve years ago, a resident of Baltimore, an En- 
glishman, died suddenly, leaving a widow and three chil- 
dren—two boys and a girl, the latter not quite two years 
old. The moderate income on which the family had sub- 
sisted, died with its head; and the widow found penury 
added to the other sorrows of her bereavement. Friends 
were raised up for her, however, by whom the two boys 
were cared for and placed in situations which would ena- 
ble them, in due time to provide for their own subsistence ; 
and very soon after an English lady, married, but child- 
less, becoming acquainted with the mother, and interested 
in the remaining child, proposed to adopt the latter as her 
own. The offer was thankfully accepted, and the widow 
thus relieved, betook herself with energy to the task of 
making for herself a place and a provision in the world, 
with whose trials she was now to struggle unaided and 
alone. 

The lady who adopted the little girl was not permanent- 
ly aresident of Baltimore. Before many months she 
came tothis city, and here she died ; leaving the child to 
the care of her husband’s brother, who was also childless, 
though married. The little girl was of attractive charac- 
ter, and her new foster parents became strongly attached 
to her. In brief, she has remained with them, tenderly 
brought up, well educated, and treated in every respect 
as though she had been indeed a daughter. In the mean- 
time, however, the death of her first protectress and the 
necessities of her mother’s position had effected a com- 
plete severance of all communication between the parent 
and child, so that, at the time of the incident we are 
about to relate, the young girl had lost all knowledge of 
her childhood’s history, except that she had a widowed 
mother, and that she legitimately bore another name than 
that by which she was known among her friends. 

The endeavors of the mother, during these intervening 
years, had moderately prospered, and as the weight of care 
was lessened on her mind, thoughts of her absent child 
began to occupy it almost wholly. But she had lost al}: 
clue by the death of the lady to whom she had consigned: 
the infant; and all her searches and inquisies, extending 
through some years, had been fruitless. At last, however,. 
she wrote to a lady in Boston, with whom she had some 
slight acquaintance; and it happened, fortunately, that 
the letter was forwarded from Boston to New York; the 
Its object was, of course, to 
solicit co-operation in the search for the child, the moth- 
er supposing that something might be learned in Boston. 
The lady to whom it was addressed, happened to speaks 
of its contents in the presence of a friend here, who was 
interested in the story, and proffered her assistance; re- 
marking that she knew a family bearing the name of the 
deceased lady. 

To the residence of that family she proceeded, and be- 
ing shewn into the parlor, was immediately joined by a 
young lady of about fourteen years, who said that her 
mother was engaged at the moment, but would soon be- 
at liberty. Something—a desire rather than a suspicion 
that this girl might prove to be the one she sought—in- 
duced the visitor to introduce the subject in a proper way; 
and, to make short of the story, the desire was gratified: 
At the first mention of her real name, and of her moth- 
er, the young girl started up, almost wild with agita~ 
tion and hope. Amid all the comforts of her lot, there 
had been but one eager wish ever active in her heart— 
the wish to find hen mother, of whose residence and even 
existence she knew nothing. The description given to. 
us, by the lady who called upon her, of her appearance: 
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and expressions, as the truth was made known to her, 
would be read with moistened eyes, if we could do it jus- 
tice; but we shall not make the attempt. It is enough 
to add that with the least possible delay, she was on the 
road to Baltimore, where long before this time, she and 
her mother have no doubt been made very happy in each 
other’s presence. ; 

The story is romantic enough, the reader will say; but 
there is yet a little addition to be made to it, so very like 
what occurs in novels, that we should doubt it ourselves 
if we had not the fullest assurance of its truth. Only a 
few days before the lost child was found, the mother re- 
ceived a letter from England, announcing that a comforta- 
ble property was awaiting her husband’s heirs; and the 
whole family are preparing to cross the ocean and take 
possession of their inheritance.—N. Y. Com. 
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AN INCIDENT RELATED OF BYRON. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


It was getting towards midnight, when a party of young 
noblemen came out from one of the clubs of St. James 
street. The servant of each, as he stepped upon the pave- 
ment, threw up the wooden apron of the cabriolet, and 
sprung to the head of the horse, but, as to the destination 
of the equipages for the evening, there seemed to be some 
dissension among the noble masters. Betwixt the line of 
coronetted vehicles stood a hackney-coach, and a person 
in an attitude of eager expectancy, pressed as near the 
exhilarated group as he could do without exciting imme- 
diate attention. 

“Which way?” said he, whose vehicle was nearest, 
standing with his foot on the step. 

“All together, of course,” said another; “let’s make a 
night of it.” 

“‘ Pardon me,” said the deep sweet voice of the last out 
from the club; ‘‘I secede for one. Go your ways, gen- 
tlemen!” 

Byron stood looking after them a moment, and raised 
his hat and pressed his hand hard on his forehead. The 
unknown person who had been lurking near seemed in- 
clined to leave him for a moment to his thoughts, or was 
embarrassed at approaching a stranger. As Byron turn- 
ed with his halting step, however, he came suddenly to his 
side. 

“ My lord!” he said, and was silent as if waiting per- 
mission to go on. 

“Well,” replied Byron, turning to him without the 
least surprise, and looking closely into his face by the light 
of the street lamp. 

“IT come to you with an errand which perhaps—” 

‘*A strange one, I am sure; but I am prepared for it— 
I have been forewarned of it. What do you require of 
me ?—for I am ready.” 

“This is strange ?’’ exclaimed the man. 
er messenger, then—” 

‘“‘ None except a spirit—for my heart alone told me I 
should be wanted at this hour. Speak at once.” 

** My lord, a dying girl has sent for you!” 

* Do I know her.” 

‘‘She has never seen you. Will you come at once, 
and on the way I will explain’ to you what I can of this 
singular errand; though indeed, when it is told you, you 
know all that I comprehend.” 

They were at the door of the hackney coach, and Byron 
entered it without further remark. 

“ Back again!’ said the stranger, as the coachman 
closed the door, “ and drive for dear life, for we shall scarce 
be in time I fear!” 

The heavy tongue of St. Paul’s struck twelve, as the 
rolling vehicle hurried on through the now lonely street, 
and though so far from the place whence they started, 
neither of the two occupants had spoken. Byron sat with 
folded arms and bare head in the corner of the coach; and 
the stranger, with his hat crowded -over his eyes, seemed 
repressing some violent emotion; and it was only when 
they stopped before a low door in the street close upon a 
river, that the latter found utterance. 

‘Is she alive?” he hurriedly asked of a woman who 
came out at the sound of the carriage wheels. 

‘* She was, a moment since—but be quick !” 

Byron followed quickly on the heels of his companion, 
and passing through a dimly lighted entry to the door of 
the back room, they entered. A lamp shaded by a cur- 
tain of spotless purity threw a faint light upon a bed upon 
which lay a girl, watched by a physician and a nurse. The 
physician had just removed a small mirror from her lips, 
and holding it tothe light, he whispered that she still 
breathed. As Byron passed, the dying girl moved the 
fingers of the hand lying on the coverlet, and slowly open- 
ed on him her languid eyes—eyes of inexpressible depth 
and lustre. No one had yet spoken. 

“ He is here!” she murmurred. 
while I have time to speak to him.” 

Byron looked around the small chamber, trying in vain 
to break the spell of awe which the scene threw over him. 
An apparition from another world could not have check- 
ed more fearfully and completely the more wordly and 
scornful under current of his nature. He stood with his 
heart beating almost audibly, his knees trembling beneath 
him, awaiting what he prophetically felt to be a warning 
from the very gate of heaven. 

Propped with pillows, and left by her attendants, the 
dying girl turned her head toward the proud poet and no- 


** Has anoth- 


‘* Raise me, mother, 








ble, standing by her bedside, and a slight blush overspread 
her features, while a smile of angelic beauty stole through 
her lips. In that smile, the face re-awakened to its form- 
er loveliness, and seldom had he who gazed breathlessly 
upon her, looked on such incomparable beauty. The 
spacions forehead and the noble contour still visible of the 
emaciated lips, bespoke genius impressed upon a tablet all 
feminine in its language ; and in the motion of her grace- 
ful neck, there was something that still breathed of sur- 
passing elegance. It was the shadowy wreck of no ordi- 
nary mortal passing away—humble as were the surround- 
ings, and strange as had been his summons to her bed- 
side. 

*“ And this is Byron!”’ she said, at last, in a voice be- 
wilderingly sweet even through its weakness. ‘‘ My lord! 
I could not die without seeing you—without relieving my 
soul of a mission with which it has been long burthened. 
Come nearer—for I have no time left for ceremony, and 
I must say what I have to say—and die.” 

She hesitated, and as Byron took the thin hand she 
held to him, she looked steadily upon his noble counte- 
nance. 

‘* Beautiful!’ she said ; ‘‘ beautiful as the dream of him 
which has so long haunted me! the intellect and the per- 
son of a spirit of light! Pardon me, my lord!—Pardon 
me, that ata moment so important to yourself, the remem- 
brance of an earthly feeling has been betrayed into ex- 
pression.” 

She paused a moment, and the bright color that had 
shot through her cheek and brow, faded again, and her 
countenance resumed its heavenly serenity. ‘‘I am near 
enough to death,” she resumed—‘“ near enough to point 
you almost to heaven from where T am! and it is on my 
heart like the one errand of my life—like the bidding of 
God, to implore you to prepare for judgment. Oh, my 
lord! with your glerious powers, with your wondrous gifts, 
be not lost! Do not, for the poor pleasures of a world 
like this, lose an eternity in which your great mind will 
outstrip the intelligence of angels. Measure this thought; 
scan the worth of angelic bliss with the intellect which 
has ranged so gloriously through the universe; do not, on 
this one momentous subject of human interest~—on this 
alone be not short-sighted !”” 

** What shall I do?” suddenly burst from Byron’s lips in 
atone of agony. But with an effort as if struggling with 
a death pang, he again drew up his form, and resumed the 
marble calmness of his countenance. 

The dying girl, meantime, seemed to have lost herself 
in prayer. With her wasted hands clasped on her bosom, 
and her eyes turned upwards, the slight motion of her lips 
betrayed to those around her that she was pleading at the 
throne of mercy. The physician crept close to her bed- 
side, but with his hand on his breast, and his head bowed, 
he seemed but watching for the moment when the soul 
should take its flight. 

She suddenly raised herself on the pillow. Her long 
brown tresses fell over her shoulders, and a brightness un- 
natural and almost fearful kindled in her eyes. She seem- 
ed endeavoring to speak, and gazed steadfastly at Byron. 
Slowly, then, and tranquilly she sunk back again upon her 
pillow, and as her hands fell apart, and eyelids dropped, 
she murmured, ‘“‘ Come to Heaven!” and the stillness of 
death was inthe room. The spirit had fled. 











Natural Sistory. 
ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 


Extraordinary as the following anecdote may appear to 
some persons, it is strictly true, and strongly shows the 
sense, and I am almost inclined to add, reason of the New- 
foundland dog. A friend of mine, while shooting wild 
fowl with his brother, was attended by a sagacious dog of 
this breed. In getting near some reeds by the side of a 
river, they threw down their hats, and crept to the edge 
of the water, when they fired at some birds. They soon 
afterward sent their dog to bring their hats, one of which 
was smaller than the other. After several attempts to 
bring them both together in his mouth, the dog at last 
placed the smaller hit in the larger one, pressed it down 
with his foot, and thas was able to bring them both at the 
same time. 

A gentleman had a Pointer and Newfoundland dog, 
which were great friends. The former broke his leg, 
and was confined to a kennel. During that time, the 
Newfoundland never failed bringing bones and other food 
to the Pointer, and vould sit for hours together by the side 
of his suffering friend. 

During a period of very hot weather, the mayor of 
Plymouth gave ordes that all dogs found wandering in 
the public streets, should be secured by the police, and 
removed to the prison yard. Among them was a New- 
foundland dog belonging to a ship owner of the port, who, 
with several others, was tied up in the yard. The New- 
foundland soon gnawed the rope which confined him, and 
then hearing thecries of his companions to be released, 
he set to work to gnaw the ropes which confined them, 
and had succeeced in three or four instances, when he 
was interrupted dy the entrance of the jailer. 

[Jesse’s Anecdotes of Dogs. 

There was a story, when we were in Heidleberg, going 
about of a certain student who had a remarkably fine white 
Poodle; the intelligence and sagacity of the animal were 
uncommon, and as he used daily to accompany his master 
to the lecture room of a professor, who was not very re- 
markable for the distinctness of his of his vision, he would 








regularly take his seat upon the bench beside his master, 
and peer into his book as if he understood every word 
of it. One wet morning, the lecture room, never, at any 
time, remarkable for its fulness, was deserted, save by the 
student who owned the Poodle. The dog, however, had 
somehow happened to remain at home. ‘ Gentlemen,”’ 
said the short-sighted professor, as he commenced his lec- 
ture, ‘I am sorry to notice, that the very attentive stu- 
dent in the white coat, whose industry I have not failed 
to observe, is, contrary to his usual custom, absent to- 
day ?’— Dublin University Magazine. 


Henry VII. ordered a Mastiff to be hanged, because he 
had singly coped with and overcome a lion! And in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, when Lord Buckhurst was am- 
bassador at the court of Charles IX., a Mastiff is said 
have, alone and unassisted, successively engaged a bear, 
a leopard, and a lion, and pulled them all down. Stow 
relates an engagement which took place, in the reign of 
James I., between three mastiffs and alion. One of the 
dogs being put into the den, was soon disabled by the li- 
on, who took him by the head and neck, and dragged him 
about. Another dog was next let loose, which shared the 
same fate; but the third, on being put in, immediately 
seized the lion by the lip, and held him for a considerable 
time, till being severely torn by his claws, the dog was 
obliged to quit his hold; and the lion, greatly exhausted 
by the conflict, refused to renew the engagement, but tak- 
ing a sudden leap over the dogs, fled into the interior part 
of his den. Two of the dogs soon died of their wounds; 
but the third recovered, and was taken care of by the king’s 
son, who said, ‘‘ He that had fought with the king of beasts 
should never after fight with any inferior creature.” 

[H. D. Richardson, 








Parental. 








THE CHILD’S DEATH. 


I have read a father’s sketch of the last illness and 
death of his son, in which he says, that after the death 
of the child, he could not remember having omitted any 
thing which he would now wish he had done for him; he 
had given him such instruction, and watched as carefully 
over his spiritual welfare as even the tender sorrow for his 
death and the vivid sense of eternal things which it pro- 
duced would lead him to wish he had. How few parents 
can say this! Happy is the father or mother who, on the 
removal of a child to the world of spirits, is consoled by 
the assurance that he has done what he could for the 
health both of the body and the soul of the beloved one. 

A few years since, a young man of fair promise, just 
entering on his profession, became slightly ill, so as to 
keep his room, but without being confined to his bed. 
He saw his friends from day to day, and expected soon to 
be at his office again. An acquaintance slept in his apart- 
ment, in order to render any service which he might re- 
quire. At alate hour on the fifth or sixth*hight, the in- 
valid was seized with fatal symptoms. He sent for the 
minister, who was his father’s friend ; but though he came 
immediately, he was too late to administer to the wants 
of the departing soul. Hovering on the verge of life, the 
poor youth began to leave his farewell message for his 
mother, but his voice was hushed in death ere he had 
finished. 

He was an amiable young man, but he had “ neglected 
the great salvation.” What wonder, then, that the afflict- 
ed father should say, ‘‘ Would God I had died for thee! 
yes, ten thousand deaths !” 

How many hearts have bled under a similar affliction. 
How often, and in how many ways are we admonished to 
work while it is day ; tudo with our might what our hand 
findeth to do; to be instant in prayer; and to watch for 
souls as those who must give an account. 


[American Messenger. 








Benevolence. 








AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


The following story we heard a short time since from a 
young lady in humble life—an emigrant from Ireland :— 

“The steerage of our ship was crowded with passen- 
gers of all ages, and before we had been long at sea, a ma- 
lignant disease broke out among the children on board. 
One after sickened and died, and each was in its turn, 
wrapped in its narrow shroud and committed to the deep, 
with no requiem but the bursting sigh of a fond mother, 
and no obsequies but the tears of fathers and brothers, 
and pitying strangers. As they sullenly plunged into the 
sea, and the blue waves rolled over them, I clasped my 
own babe more strongly to my bosom, and prayed that 
Heaven might spare my only child. But this was not to 
be. It sickened, and day after day, I saw that its life was 
ebbing, and the work of death begun. On Friday night 
it died, and to avoid the necessity of seeing what was once 
so beautiful and still so dear, given to gorge the monsters 
of the deep, I concealed its death from all around me. 
To lull suspicion, 2 gave evasive answers to those who 
inquired after it, and folded it in my arms, and sang to it, 
as if my babe was only sleeping for an hour, when the cold 
long sleep of death was on it. A weary day and night 
had passed away, and the Sabbath came. Like others, I 
wore my neatest dress, and put on asmiling face—but no! 
it was a heavy task, for I felt my heart was breaking. On 





Monday, the death of the child could no longer be con- 
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cealed, but, from regard to my feelings, the captain had it 
enclosed in a rude coffin, and promised to keep it two 
days for burial, if in that time we should make land. The 
coffin was placed in the boat which floated at the ship’s 
stern, and through the long hours of night I watched it 
—a dark speck on the waves, which might shut it from 
my sight forever. It was then I thought of my dear cot- 
tage home, and my native land, and of the kind friends I 
had left behind me, and longed to mingle my tears with 
theirs. By night I watched the coffin of my babe, and by 
day looked for the land—raising my heart in prayer to 
Him who holds the winds in his hand, that they might 
waft us swiftly onward. On the third morning, just as 
the sun had risen, the fog lifted and showed us the green 
shores of New Brunswick. The ship was lain to, 
and several men got into the boat with the coffin, and 
then the captain, with them. I was not permitted to go, 
but from the deck of the vessel, I could see them as they 
dug the grave, under the thick shade of the forest trees, 
on the edge of a sweet glade, which sloped down to the 
water—-and in my heart I blessed them, and prayed that 
God would reward their kindness to the living and to the 
dead. When they returned on board, the captain came 
to me and said—‘* My good woman, the place where your 
son is burid is Greenville, on the coast of New Bruns- 
wick. I will write it on a piece paper, that you may 
know where his remains lie.” I thanked him for his 
care, and told him the record was already written on my 
heart, and would remain there till my blessed boy and I 
should meet in a brighter and happier world.”— Boston 
Paper. 





ELLEN’S HALF DOLLAR. 


A USEFUL LESSON. 


Ellen Villiars was the orphan niece of a wealthy farm- 
er, who had commenced the world with no capital but 
industry. Fortune had smiled upon his labors, and he 
was soon able to purchase for himself a snug farm, upon 
which he built a neat cottage; and went on from year to 
year adding tract after tract of land to his wide domains, 
until he could look for miles around on his own posses- 
sions. A little village reared its head amidst a beautiful 
cluster of elm-trees, and owned him asits master, and was 
also known by his name. 

He had, in early life, selected one from amongst his 
neighbor’s daughters, with whom to divide his cares and 
share his joys—and hand in hand they had journeyed on 
through life’s tedious way, so immersed in the tumult of 
business, as not to perceive the vacancy around them. But 
at the age of fifty, Mr. Granger found that, notwithstand- 
ing the bounteous gifts of Providence, there was a void in 
his breast—he had no smiling offspring to gather around 
his knee at dewy eve—no ‘lisping prattler to greet his 
return. 

However, he was not left to mourn over his lonely state 
—the death of an only sister, at this period, gave to his 
charge the orphan Ellen; and the old man entered, as it 
were, upon a new life. 

There was no pain that Ellen’s presence could not mit- 
gate, no grief she could not assuage. No fears or threats 
could alarm him, save the fear of loosing Ellen, the idol 
of his hopes, the centre of his attractions. 

Merry Christmas paid its annual visit to the young folks 
—and the corner allotted to Ellen for her play-house, 
groaned beneath the weight of the tokens deposited there 
by numerous friends, for the purpose of delighting the 
fancy of the child, or gaining the favor of the wealthy un- 
cle. Among the rest of the gifts was a bright half dollar, 
which she turned over and over, and laid it aside in her 
work-box. 

Christmas sports-and pastimes over, the toys and play- 
things lost their attractions, and Ellen signed for some- 
thing new, on which to bestow her attentions. 

She became pleased with a pretty doll, which she saw 
one of her school mates have, and expressed a desire to 
have one, as she said it only cost half a dollar, and she 
could purchase it at her own expense. 

The doll was accordingly purchased, and Ellen called 
to receive her charge, and take good care of it until she 
needed something else. 

Oh, my beautiful doll, and my half-dollar, too, exclaim- 
ed Ellen in surprise, her beautiful eyes, meanwhile beam- 
ing with delight towards her no less delighted uncle. 

Some months after this, a neighbor called on Mr. 
Granger, to solicit his aid in relieving a family who 
had been reduced to beggary, by the intemperance of tle 
husband, which aid was sternly refused, as the old gentle- 
man said he had but little idea of wasting his suste- 
nance on drunkenness and idleness. 

The friend, unwilling to be put off, continued to plead 
for the starving wife and helpless children. 

Ellen who had been playing behind her uncle, was an 
attentive observer to all that was passing, and skipping 
gaily from her hiding-place, bounded off with the swift- 
ness of a fawn, and presently returned, putting into the 
gentleman’s hand her shining half dollar. Take this, she 
said, and buy them bread. See, she continued, I have all 
I want, and a half dollar, too. 

Sweet child, cried the gentleman, taking her in his 
arms, you are destined to be a blessing to those to whom 
you are related. ; 

Take your money child, said the uncle, and be assur- 
ed it had purchased food for the hungry. Your uncle 
has all he wants, and wherewith to relieve the distressed. 

The chilly blasts of winter had begun to whistle around 
the dwellings of the poor. The frugal and thrifty farmer 


was making ample provision for his winter’s store. . And 
Mr. Granger, exact to a letter, where his own interest was 
concerned, looked carefully over his rent-roll, and found 
some of his tenants at Grangersville in arrears. Bills were 
accordingly sent, with strict injunctions that the money 
should be forthcoming. 

On the following morning, a poor widow presented her- 
self before her landlord, and, with streaming eyes, begged 
further indulgence. 

But Mr. Granger not remarkable for lenity, and wearied 
with importunities, declared his intention of seizing on 
her cow if she did not, in a few days, settle the claim. 

The poor woman returned home in great distress, as she 
well knew she could not raise the money, and her cow, 
which furnished food for her children, must be lost. 

In the evening, Mr. Granger took little Ellen on his 
knee, as was his custom before retiring ; but the child did 
not return his caress with her usual warmth, which led 
him to fear she was not well—but, upon being interroga- 
ted, she replied she was perfectly well. 

After having sat some time upon his lap in deep silence, 
she looked up kindly in his face and said,‘ Unclejyou have 
a great many cows, have you not?” 

Yes, my chid, replied Mr. Granger, I have twelve as fine 
ones in my pasture as ever a pail went under. 

Then why, Uncle, resumed the child, will you take 
poor Mrs. Green’s, who has but one? 

Oh! said Mr. Granger, I do not want the cow; I shall 
sell it for the rent that is due, for the house she lives in. 

Oh! then, Uncle, said the delighted child, I will buy 
it, for you know I have a whole half dollar. 

And what do you want with acow, my darling? said Mr. 
Granger, patting her fondly on the head. 

Oh! I should give it to poor Mrs. Green again, said 
Ellen, and then you know little Willy and Mary would 
not have to eat all their bread alone and go to bed—but 
can still have nice rich cream and milk for their suppers. 
I did feel so very sorry when you talked of taking their 
cow, and leaving them nothing but their dry bread. 

A tear was seen to glisten in the old man’s eye. He 
sat for some moments absorbed in thought. Let me learn 
a lesson, he said, from this child. I have enough and more 
than enough; this poor woman has but a scanty subsist- 
ence—and yet I would take from her to add to my well- 
filled purse. I have toiled all my life like a slave, and 
have been too narrow-hearted to enjoy the blessing that I 
have so diligently toiled for. I will, from this moment, 
close my accounts, and open wide my heart. 

Ellen, my child, he said, your half dollar has purchased 
the widow’s cow. 

And seating himself at his writing desk, he wrote Mrs. 
Green a receipt in full, and despatched a servant with it, 
that the poor woman might sleep comfortably that night; 
and the next day several poor families in Grangersville re- 
ceived the same treatment; and the old man often says 
Ellen’s half dollar has purehased for him more real en- 
joyment than all the money he ever spent. 

[ Windham County Democrat. 


Morality. 
GOOD MANNERS. 


We know ayoung man, slow, sullen, heavy-browed’and 
ungracious, who, whenever you speak to him, answers as 
if it were an effort to be even decently civil, and who 
moreover seems to be quite content and even proud of 
his incivility. And we lean to the charitable side so far 
as to think this is nothing more than a bad habit of his, 
which has insensibly fastened upon him ; and that he goes 
along through the world—a world of mutual dependence 
—little aware of the fact, that so small athing as his man- 
ners is constantly producing impressions, and fast form- 
ing a reputation, such as ten years hence he may regret 
as the great blunder of his life. 

Would it not be well for every young man to remember 
the truthful anecdote of the rick Quaker banker, who, 
when asked the secret of his great success in life, answer- 
ed, ‘‘ Civility, friend, civility!” How much does it cost 
a man, either old or young, to be truly civil in all the in- 
tercourse of society? rather how much does it cost a 
young man to form this habit, which, if formed, will sit 
upon him easily, gracefully, and profitably, so long as he 
lives? Far more depends upon tle little, often despised 
civilities of the world, than other single adventitious cir- 
cumstances by which men rise on fall. We may look 
around us at any time, and see men high in place and 
power, who have not attained thatelevation by force of 
individual character, or great knowedge, but simply from 
the fact that the trifling graces of life have not been al- 
together despised. It is not a daacing-master’s grace 
that is now referred to, but that little benevolence of man- 
ner that recognizes in little things the rights of others, 
and fully acknowledges such rights. 

The thousand ways in which this little courtesy does 
good, need hardly be mentioned. It may be said, how- 
ever, that a courteous manner has a réflective .influence 
on the benevolent feelings. It is a soutce of gratification 
to the man who practises it. If it sit naturally on aman, 
it is a prssport to any place and any cirde. It has smooth- 
ed many a rough path for men first statting in business, 
and been one of the things that has often crowned effort 
with success. The man of experience looking on an un- 
gracious manner in a young person just starting into the 
world with nothing he can depend on but himself, is not 
angered but rather pained by what he sees, knowing as he 


























does that the want of that little something to please 








as we go along, will cause many a search and many a 
rough job in the road, which otherwise, might be smooth 
as a summer stream. 

Wear a hinge in your neck, young man, and keep it 
well oiled.— New Haven Journal. 
= 








Nursery. 








THE BROTHERS. 


**O dear, how it pours down,” said little Charles Har- 
rington, as he looked out of the window of his little room 
one morning the first thing after dressing himself; ‘I 
guess we shan’t goto uncle Friend’s to-day.” 

‘“No, that we shant,” said his brother William, ‘ and 
I don’t know as we shall ever go again. It has rained 
this three days now, and I did hope it would clear up, 
S be pleasant this morning. I hate so many rainy 

ays.” 

** You mustn’t say hate, William, mother says it isn’t 
a good word.” 

Charles spoke in a very pleasant tone of voice, but 
William was vexed, and but little disposed to receive re- 
proof in any form. He replied quickly and sharply. 

“I don’t see any harm in the word, and I don’t want 
such a little boy as you preaching to me.” 

“TI didn’t mean to preach, only mother says ——,” 

“TI don’t want to hear any more about it.” 

Although Charles was two or three years younger than 
his brother, he bore patience with more philosophy. His 
disposition was cheerful and consistent, and he seldom 
permitted the little every day trials of life, to cloud for a 
long time, the sunshine in his heart. William, however, 
was different. Till withina year or two his health had 
been very feeble, and on this account his parents had in- 
dulged him more than under other circumstances they 
would have thought justifiable. He was ever after fretful 
and peevish, and but little disposed to bear even the most 
trifling disappointment, with patience. On the day of 
which | am writing, he was more discontented than usual. 
Charles saw the angry clond upon his brother’s brow, and 
he had the good sense and forbearance to avoid saying 
anything to increase it. 

It was school vacation, and except one hour which their 
father insisted should be employed in studying, the boys 
had the remainder of the day mostly at their own disposal. 
After awhile, William joined Charles in some of his in- 
door plays, but with much Jess alacrity and good humor 
than was manifested by the latter. Charles enjoyed the 
day; William deprived himself of enjoyment, by fretting 
about what could not be helped, by mourning at the rain, 
one of the richest blessings of a kind Providence. 

[Church Reflector. 








Obituary. 








LITTLE LUCY. 


Liittle Lucy was a lovely and loving child. Her little 
heart seemed always full of affection, which she express- 
ed by gentle endearments, and by sweet and childlike 
words. She was remarkable for her ready sympathies, 
in any difficulty or trouble of those whom she loved. She 
was earnest to help them in all their employments, and 
would at any time gladly leave her play, to find a missing 
article. 

From her birth, she had been a delicate child, but she 
was never fretful nor repining. On the contrary, she was 
uncommonly patient, uncomplaining and cheerful. Her 
sweet voice seemed tuned to happiness, and her dimpled 
smile beamed with sunshine. At times, she wore a look 
of deep and earnest thoughtfulness, but the expression was 
far removed from melancholy or gloom. There was a 
sweetly pensive cast, which told of the breath of spiritual 
life, which God had breathed into the perishable form,— 
of thoughts, which even in their infancy held high com- 
muning with a better world. 

Little Lucy was disposed to inquire much concerning 
heaven, the angels, and God, her Heavenly Father. In 
her little prayers, those which came from her own heart, 
and were clothed in her own sweetly expressive words, 
she seemed to approach God with entire confidence, as 
though he were a beloved friend and parent. She would 
tell him all her little childish wants, and when thank- 
ing him for his daily gifts, she would, if she received any 
little present which she valued, from her friends, thank 
him for that also. And she seemed anxious to avoid dis- 
pleasing him. When told that anything she was doing 
would not please God, she would stop at once. 

When she was a little more than three years old, she 
sickened and died. Her sickness was attended with the 
most severe suffering, but the dear child was as patient 
as ever. She would try to comfort her friends, who could 
scarcely bear to see her little tender frame racked by 
such extreme pain. 

She has now gone to God, to the God whom she was 
so desirous to know more about, while she was in her 
lower home,—to the God to whom her childish prayers 
were addressed, and whom she often said she wanted to 
see. [ Reaper. 








Gotp 1n THE Hanp.—Rev. Andrew Fuller being one day in 
the Bank of England, one of the clerks showed him some in- 
gots of gold. Mr. Fuller took one of them up, and, after ex- 
amining it, laid it down, saying, “ how much better to have this 
in the hand than in the heart!” 
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Editorial. 


VILLAGE GREENS. 


There is no feature of the New England villages more lovely 
than the green which usually occupies the centre of the town. 
However ordinary the houses are, or however small the hamlet, 
the village green, so full of airiness and grace, gives picturesque 
beauty tothe scene. In the Middle States it is rare to find a 
village green. ‘The centre of the hamlet is there usually occu- 
pied by a market house, a court-house, or a jail. We travelled 
last summer, through a portion of Connecticut, and nothing 
pleased us more in our whole journey, than the succession of 
village greens, adorned with elms, through which we passed. To 
come upon one of these beautiful spots, after an hour’s ride or 
more along a dusty turnpike, is like arriving at a cool and fra- 
grant well, surrounded with palm trees, in the desert. We rec- 
ommend our western friends, when they begin a settlement, to 
leave space for a village green; they may not live to enjoy it; 
but their children and children’s children will !— Watchtower. 

The above paragraph reminds us of WALTHAM. Three 
summers ago, when visiting that town, we were very favorably im- 
pressed by the beautiful green spot in the centre of the village, 
with flowers bordering the paths, and stately elms surrounding 
the square. The general good taste displayed in setting the 
houses back from the line of the streets, and decorating the fronts 
with flowers—the great number of large trees on the principal 
avenues—the general appearance of neatness and thrift about 
the dwellings, and the absence of all indications of poverty and 
filth, which are too often seen in villages—these first impressions 
suggested the thought that Waltham wasa very desirable place 
for a country residence. While boarding there a couple of sum- 
mers, we found there were other attractions on the exterior, 
which will not be seen in a casual passing through the streets ; 
that is, the several highly cultivated Country Seats of opulent 
gentlemen, who have spent many years of care; and thousands 
of dollars in beautifying a favorite spot, each according to his 
own taste—one leaving Nature in all its rural beauty, with only a 
gravel walk winding round a meadow, and leading to a collec- 
tion of curious Egyptian monuments, brought from the old world 
—another, displaying a great variety of flowers and fruits, cul- 
tivated with much care; and another resembling an English 
Palace, embowered in trees, with an extensive lawn spread out 
in front—all that within a short walk, and accessible to all gen- 
tlemen and ladies who only ask the privilege, and are willing to 
leave undisturbed the beauties they behold. The next thought 
was a desire to have a summer home here—and as soon as the Rail- 
road Depot was commenced in Boston, we lost no time in select- 
ing a little evergreen Cot, in the midst of a people of the kindest 
disposition, and the most attracting Christian sympathy. Ww. 


SUNDAY TRAVELLING. 

In the winter of 1809, the great and good Mr. Wilberforce, for 
many years one of the leading men in the English parliament, 
wished to visit Bath for his health, He was, however, too con- 
sciencious to neglect his public duties, for the sake of relaxation. 
He therefore wrote to Mr. Perceival, to ascertain when Parlia- 
ment would meet. Percival replied that Parliament would not 
meet before Monday, the 16th of January. Mr. W. immediate- 
ly replied, requesting that if possible the session might be put 
off to some other day, to prevent so much Sunday travelling as 
there would be, if it should meet on Monday. The session was 
accordingly postponed till the following Thursday. This little 
incident is characteristic of that truly great man. He carried out 
his principles in a!l his conduct, both public and private. He 
was for many years a laborious man in public lite. But, though 
almost overwhelmed with business, he always kept the Sabbath 
strictly. He lived in great honor, to a good old age, while his 
companions in public life, who carried their labors into the Sab- 
bath, were cut off in the prime of life, several of them by sui- 
cide, which he attributed to insanity, brought on for want of the 
rest of the Sabvath. N. 

EE 

Love ror tHe Biste.—An orphan girl in Illinois, learned 
to read after she was twelve years old ; and then having to work 
hard for a living, she would fix her Bible on the side of the log 
cabin where she lived, and commit it to memory, while spin- 
ning on a wheel. 

A great many boys who have nearly all theirtime to read and 
study, can hardly be‘persuaded to read their Bibles at all; but 
a poor boy who was employed all the week in taking care of 
cattle, was so anxious to learn the word of God, that he used 
to take his Bible into the fields with him; and in the course of 
a year, he committed to memory nearly two thousand verses, n, 

pide. ath 














Harry Cuaotce.—A little girl, nine years of age, received a 
crown on New Year’s day, as a prize at school. The shops were 
full of all sorts of glittering tops, of the most tempting kind; and 
what do you suppose she bought with the money ?_ What would 
my gentle reader buy for herself, if she had a crown? This 
little girl bought a Brste—‘“A Bible,” said she,“ which will be 
my own, and which I may read every day.” N. 





Earty Risine.—Dr. Doddridge wrote a great many valuable 
works, which will be read, and do good, as long as the English 
language exists. In one of them, he says that the world is in- 
debted for nearly all of them to his habit of early rising. wn. 

——— 


Vespasian.—Vespasian, the Roman Emperor, used to call 

- himself to account every night, for the actions of the past day. 

If he found he had passed one day without doing some good, he 

woul enter in his diary, this memorandum: “I have lost a 
jay | ” 











Bisnor Burnert.—When bishop Burnett was at college, his 
father roused him from sleep to his studies every morning at 
fouro’clock. The habit thus once established, continued through 
life, and became of great advantage to him. Boys may think it of 
very little use for them to rise early, when they may have time 
enough without, to do all that is required of them. But what 
the boy is, the man will be; and so, if it is important for the man 
to rise early, the boy must establish the habit. However, no 
one, at any age, ought to think his time of no value. A great 
amount of useful information may be acquired by reading, in 
early life, the time for which may never be secured after- 
wards. N. 





Curist1an Opservatory.-—Rwv. 4. W. McClure, Editor. 
The first Volume of this able and interesting monthly is just 
completed. We hope the Editor will commence his second Vol- 
ume cheered by a generous and liberal patronage, such as the 


high literary and other merits of the Observatory deserve. 
—_—a—_. 


Dr. Franxuin’s Rutes—A little boy in Ackworth, N. H., 
who had small advantages of education, has sent usa translation 
of these rules. It is not exactly correct, as he will have seen by 
by the next paper; but his effort is praise-worthy; and he de- 
serves credit for one thing,which some grown people do not de- 
serve, he paid the postage of his letter. 
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A TOUCHING REPROOF. 


“There dwelleth in the sinlessness of youth, 
A sweet rebuke that vice may not endure, 
And thus she makes an atmosphere of truth, 
For all things in her presence grow more pure; 
She walks in light—her guardian angel flings 
A halo round her from his radiant wings.” 
Emma C. Empory. 

This no less truthful then beautifully poetic passage, brings 
to mind a little incident which occurred under our observation 
some two years since, and which most pertinently and graphi- 
cally illustrates and confirms the truthfulness of the sentiment 
so poetically expressed. 

A little boy some three or four years old, was standing by his 
father, upon the porch of their dwelling, in one of the western 
cities of this State, when a middle aged man, respectably clad, 
passed by on the sidewalk so intoxicated that he staggered bad- 
ly. The little lad, turning to his father, in a tone of surprise 
and artless simplicity, exclaimed, “ Pa, that man is drunk.” 
The brute had not yet full master over the man—he had not be- 
come seared and hardened to reproof; he overheard the remark of 
lad—it touchec him to the heart—he stopped suddenly, and the 
turning towards the little monitor, he stood gazing at him for 
some time in mute silence, so choaked with emotion that he 
could not give utterance toa syllable. At length he spoke out 
in kindly accents, evincive of the deepest contrition under a just 
and pointed rebuke. ‘“ My little fellow, it’s true—I am drunk— 
I know it is too bad—J hope I may never be so again.” And 
with tears of penitence glistening in his eyes, he passed on, giv- 
ing evidence of a firm resolve in his own mind, to go and sin no 
more.” Truly may it he said: 

“ There dwelleth in the sinlessness of youth. 
A sweet rebuke that vice may not endure.”—[.NM. ¥. Globe. 
a ooo 


PUNISHMENT OF IDLE HUSBANDS. 


The head chief (of New Ireland,) often interferes in minor 
matters of a domestic nature: for instance, if a lazy fellow has 
a wife or two and a few children, and through his love for fish« 
ing, dancing, and loitering idly about, neglects to bring in the 
necessary supplies for his family, a complaint is made, the chief 
visits the house in person, and if he sees just grounds for punish- 
ment, he orders out the whole population of the village—men, 
women and children arm themselves with a stiff birch made of 
small canes; they then form along double line about six feet 
apart, and wait with anxious glee the approach of the delinquent. 
At last he is placed at one end of the lines amidst a shower of 
yells, screams, jibes, &c. The word is given by the chief, and 
away he darts at his utmost speed through the ranks, every one 
endeavoring to hit him ashe passes. According to his deserts, 
he may get off with running the line once, or he may have to do 
so twice; buthe is skillec in cunning and fleetness that can run 
the line ever once, without even having his skin tickled for him, 
by the hearty application of the birch, wielded by some strong 
women! As the punishment is not a fatal kind, the whole affair 
creates unrestricted merriment.—Dr. Coulter’s Adventures on the 
Western Coast of South America. 


——~—_-. 


“WHAT CAN YOU SAY, SIR.” 


When Thomas Hoopos, a native of the South Sea Islands, had 
been about two years in the Cornwall Mission-school, he took a 
journey with a friend, and spent an evening in a select company, 
who were much entertained by questions proposed to him by an 
irreligious lawyer, and his amusing answers. At length Thom- 
as said in substance : 

“I ama poor heathenboy. It is not strange that my blunders 
in English should amuse you. But soon there will be a larger 
meeting than this, We shall all be there. They will ask us 
all one question, viz.,‘Do you love the Lord Jesus Christ 2 
Now, sir, I think I can say, Yes—What will you say, sir ”” 

He ceased: a deith-like stillness pervaded the room. At 
length it was broke1 by a proposition of the lawyer, that, as the 
evening was far speat, they should have a season of devotion, 
in which Thomas should lead. It was acceded to; and Thomas 
in his accustomed neek and affectionate manner, addressed the 
throne of grace. Soon he prayed for the lawyer in person, al- 
luding to his learnirg and talent, and besought that he might not 
be ignorant of the vay of salvation through Christ. As he pro- 
ceeded thus, the emotion of the lawyer rose above restraint. He 
sobbed aloud. The whole company were affected, and sobs 
drowned the speaker’s voice. 

Soon they separated, and retired to their respective rooms. 
But there was no rest for the lawyer. The question of Thomas 
rung in his ears—“ What will you say, sir?” He paced his room 
in anguish. The Spirit of God had touched his conscience. He 





found no rest untill he could answer the question proposed 
by that “heathen boy,” with an affectionate trust in his Re- 
deemer aie 


INTERESTING WAR INCIDENT. 


At the storming and capture of Chapultepec in Mexico, Lieut. 
Jackson, received a ball in his breast, which, glancing off, 
whizzed upon the ground for a great distance, and must have 
killed him dead upon the spot but for a fortunate incident—he 
carried in his vest pocket a small copy of the Bible, a precious 
volume, the gift of his sister, just before leaving his New Eng- 
land home. The ball struck the book, and made a deep hole in 
it, but it proved as good a breast-work on the occasion as the 
cotton bags did at New Orleans to the troops of Gen. Jackson, 
and saved the life of its owner. Thus, the sister, in the presen- 
tation of this sacred and timely token of affection, has been the 
means of saving the life of a brother, in one of the bloodiest 
battle-fields in the valley of Mexico. Both the book and the 
ball, though previously utter strangers, made a deep impression 
upon each other, at the first introduction, and will probably not 
soon part company.—Lelter from Mevico. 

——~-._— 


A FATHER’S LIFE SAVED BY HIS SON. 


Among the deserters tried and sentenced to be hung in Mexi- 
co, was a man named Edward McHenry, of the 4th artillery. 
General Scott as Commander-in-Chief, had the power to approve 
or disapprove the sentence of the court. In passing on that of 
McHenry, the General made these remarks: “A like remission 
(from hanging,) is made in the case of Edward McHenry, com- 
pany G., out of consideration for a son, a private in the same 
company, who has remained faithful to his colors.” 

Sa 


EQUALITY IN PRAYER. 


To man there is acommon worship. To all, one gospel speaks, 
one Saviour is offered, one gate of heaven opens. At the font 
and the table, one rite meets and blesses. A touching recogni- 
tion of human equality is recorded of the late king of Prussia. 
While in England, the monarch accompanied the celebrated 
Mrs. Fry to the Newgate prison, to observe her mode of instruct- 
ing the convicts. At the close of the exercises, she offered pray- 
er. The king and his officers knelt with her, in the midst of 
the conviets, on the prison floor, while she prayed to the God 
and Father of all. Thus,the king and the outcast met on com- 
mon ground, the ground of prayer. Thus, however. man may be 
honored and courted among his fellows, religion meets him in 
every rite of worship with the whisper: Thou art a man and a 
sinner; thou must repent or perish; thou must trust in a Savior’s 
blood or be lost forever!—Christian Observatory. 
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SWEARING AND STEALING. 


As Howard was one day standing near the door of a printing 
office, he heard some dreadful volleys of oaths and curses from a 
pub!.;; house opposite, and buttoning his pocket up before he 
wer into the street, he said to the workmen near him, “I always 
do . is whenever I hear men swear, as I think that any one who 
cas cake God’s name in vain, can also steal, or do anything else 
thy is bad.” 

——— 
ou mean to escape your creditor, or enemy, avoid kim not. 


Poetry. 


A CHILD'S EVENING THOUGHTS. 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 

Have I tried through all the day 
Free from sin my thoughts to keep, 
And my steps in Wisdom’s way ? 
No! my sinful feet have trod 

Far from holiness and God— 

How then can I lay my head 
Peacefully upon my bed ? 

















I give my soul to Christ to keep— 
With his wondrous love and grace 
He can lead his erring sheep 

Back into the fold of peace ; 

Vile and wretched though I am 

I may ask through His dear name, 
Pardon for each wrong and sin, 

And lie down with conscience clean. 


If I should die before I wake— 

O solemn thought! I must lie down 
Forever in the burning lake 

Or wear an Angel’s glorious crown! 

If that tremendous hour is near, 

How shall I in His sight appear, 

Before whom not the Heavens are clean, 
With all my dreadful load of sin ? 


A pray the Lord my soul to take ; 
Though poor and worthless in His eyes, 
Still for my blest Redeemer’s sake 
He will accept the sacrifice. 
O Jesus! since the way to God 
Is opened by Thy precious blood, 
Living or dying, let me be 
Thine own through all eternity. 
[Episcopal Recorder. 


—_—__—__ 
SONG OF THE DOVE. 
FROM FREDERIKA BREMER’S “HOME.” 


There sitteth a Dove so white and fair, 
All on the lily spray ; 

And she listeneth how to Jesus Christ 
The little children pray. 


Lightly she spreads her friendly wings, 
And to heaven’s gate hath sped ; 

And unto the Father in heaven she bears 
The prayers which the children have said. 


And back she comes from heaven’s gate, 
And brings—that Dove so mild— 

From the Father in heaven who hears her speak, 
A blessing for every’ child. 


Then, children, lift up a pious prayer, 
It hears whatever you say, 

That heavenly Dove so white and fair, 
That sits on the lily spray. 
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